




Located On Washington Square — Designed In 1891 — Dedicated In 1894 — Cost About $884,000 
— Served As State Capitol Until 1916 — Now Used For City And County Offices. 
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Lei’s Keep Out of Blind Alleys 

3 NNUMERABLE BLIND alleys beset men 
everywhere. It is a rare man who is able to 
admit, with Charles Lamb's honesty, “I am a 
bundle of prejudices made up of likings and dis- 
likings." It is an ever rarer man who realizes the 
powers of prejudice shown by the jingle, “I ran 
against a prejudice that quite cut off the view." 

Every man, and every group of men, must at 
certain times face the hard decision of whether 
or not the time has come to bypass extrapolation 
and explore speculation. The more hesitant and 
conservative will lean most strongly toward ex¬ 
trapolation, since that means continuing a trend 
or path into the future by extending its present 
direction and maintaining the shape it has dis¬ 
played in the past. But speculation has far more 
elbow room and since it starts with “What 
if. . . ?", it may hold an infinitely greater chance 
of coming up with new and cohesive solutions. 

The National Board, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
has always been interested in learning of new 
ideas whereby they could improve the organiza¬ 
tion. It has been felt that there should be close 
cooperation and meaningful communication with 
the local chapters. With this in mind, it has been 
the practice to hold an annual Presidents' Dinner 
and business meeting in the spring of the year, at 
which time the presidents of the chapters meet 
with the board. 

Plans are underway for this year's meeting 
and it is hoped that the members of the National 
Society will communicate to their representatives 
to this meeting any ideas which they might have 
to improve the organization. It is hoped that the 
meeting will result in a meaningful dialogue and 
a whole-hearted unwillingness to leave things as 
they are because “they have always been that 
way." 

Several areas need to be explored, such as: 
elections . . . possible changes in procedure and 
offices; projects . . . each chapter should under¬ 
take a project which is in keeping with the ideals 
and purposes of our organization; new members 
. . . methods by which we can attract new mem¬ 
bers and expand to new chapters. 

Let us not be led down blind alleys. 



A Turn Toward Self Reliance 


7|fhe U. S. House Ways and Means Committee 
V2/has approved the Administration's Family As¬ 
sistance (Welfare) plan, a program designed by 
President Nixon to end the scandal that has been 
the welfare system in this country for a number 
of years. 

In extenuation of his new deal for public as¬ 
sistance Mr. Nixon said: “The way our welfare 
system encourages idleness is a scandal. The way 
our welfare system breaks up families is a scan¬ 
dal. The way our welfare system robs human 
beings of their dignity—binding succeeding gen¬ 
erations in a lifetime of despair—is the worst 
scandal of all." 

The president then announced his determina¬ 
tion to end the scandal—to reform a system that 
has “failed the taxpayers, insulted the working 
poor and placed people on the treadmill of de¬ 
pendency. We call the plan ‘ ivorkfare ' rather than 
welfare because it encourages people to work," 
he explained. 

Under the new program there is no incentive 
for a poor worker to quit his job and go on wel¬ 
fare because another recipient of public aid is sit¬ 
ting around doing nothing and getting more for 
not working than does his neighbor who works. 
With “workfare" this distincentive is removed. A 
family with a working member, under the new 
plan, will get more than a family without a work¬ 
ing member. Work will always be rewarded, 
therefore most householders will go to work. 

Under the old setup every dollar earned was 
subtracted from the welfare payment which is 
100 per cent taxation. Now, with the working 
poor added to the welfare lists, the principle is 
projected that work is to be rewarded in America. 
This helps the man who is not looking for a hand¬ 
out and gives a boost to the fellow who already 
is trying to climb, all of which is a good invest¬ 
ment toward ultimate independence and self- 
reliance. It saves the country money because it 
starts people moving off the welfare rolls and 
onto payrolls. 
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Prophecy About The Pioneers 

NE WARM day in 1839 the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, Sidney Rigdon and Heber C. Kimball 
were approaching the town of Commerce, later 
Nauvoo, when Pres. Rigdon, weary of the unrest 
that had been his lot since he joined the Church, 
expressed fond hopes concerning the apparent 
permanency of the new location when Elder Kim¬ 
ball interrupted to say: “A very pretty place, in¬ 
deed, but not a long-abiding home for the Saints.” 

The gist of this prophetic utterance was that 
the Saints were not likely to live in their beloved 
Nauvoo for long. Later, Joseph himself predicted 
in the clearest possible terms the westward mi L 
gration of his people. Writing under date of 
Aug. 6, 1842, the Prophet said: “I had a conver¬ 
sation with a group of brethren in the shade of 
the building (the Masonic Hall at Montrose) on 
the subject of our persecutions in Missouri and 
the constant annoyance which had followed us 
since we were driven from that state. 

“I prophesied that the Saints would continue 
to suffer much affliction and would be driven to 
the Rocky Mountains; many would apostatize; 
others would be put to death by our persecutors 
or lose their lives in consequence of exposure, of 
disease—and some of you will live to go and as¬ 
sist in building settlements and cities and see the 
Saints become a mighty people in the midst of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

Anson Call, who was present when this predic¬ 
tion was uttered, declared that Joseph thereupon 
entered into a detailed description of the place to 
which the Saints would go, mentioning in partic¬ 
ular the “snow-capped mountains” and “the 
streams running down from the gorges.” 

He spoke of the scenes through which the 
Saints would pass while on their journey, of the 
apostasy which would occur and the dead that 
would lie between the beginning and the end of 
the trek. Speaking in his journal of a meeting 
held in the assembly room in Nauvoo, the Prophet 
says: “I prophesied that within five years we 
would be out of the power of our old enemies, 
whether they were apostates, or of the world, and 
told the brethren to record it.” 

It is perfectly clear from these prophecies that 
the idea of a home in the West for the Saints was 
not a vague, uncertain idea of Brigham Young 
and the general authorities, before the death of 
the Prophet Joseph. 

THINKING 

Though man a thinking being is defined , 

Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 

How few think justly of. the thinking few! 

How many never think, who think they do! 


Fallacy of Living Backtvard 

HE MAN WHO Lived Backward,” the Mai- 
colm Ross best seller, is to be made into a 
movie. If it follows the script the film should 
prove educational, stimulating, and withal up¬ 
lifting. 

The author carries his central character 
Mark Selby, through a long life in reverse, from 
World War II to the conclusion of the Civil War. 
It closes in 1885 as Selby, through foreknowledge 
of historical events, makes a desperate attempt to 
save President Lincoln from assassination. 

The fictional experience of Mark Selby is too 
symbolical of our own tendencies. As the years 
pile up we are disposed to submit to the tempta¬ 
tion to live backward. We would like to retreat 
into some comfortable shelter that lives in the 
preciousness of memory. 

We are afraid of the unknown future, resist 
change and tend to measure the temporary pres¬ 
ent by some fixed point in the past. This complex 
is a hindrance to peace of mind and our capacity 
for life. It betrays a lack of faith, for God has 
made change an elemental part of living. 

We are foolish to stake a permanent residence 
at any point in our thinking or career. In the hey¬ 
day of success and enjoyment it is a good stabil¬ 
izer to pause occasionally and reflect: “Even this 
shall pass away.” Time brings inevitable changes 
and they must be reckoned with or we are made 
most unhappy. Our tastes, interests, abilities, 
friends and families change. Thank the Lord this 
is so. These changes make possible our develop¬ 
ment. They challenge the good and the bad in us 
and we can use them to serve worthy purposes, 
regardless of age or handicaps: 

“The days of our years are three score and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be four score 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow for 
it is soon to be cut off ...” (Psalm 90:10) 

The Old Testament makes old age the reward 
for obedience to parents. The Apostle Paul speaks 
of age as a merciful gift of Providence to enable 
us to do penance for the sins of youth. Age has 
been termed the fountain of wisdom and ex¬ 
perience from which younger folk can drink. 
Michelango, who lived to be almost ninety, often 
used to repeat this motto as he chiseled his marble 
masterpieces: “I still learn.” 

The men of Mormondom live longer than those 
of average longevity, the statistics show, and one 
of the reasons, said the late President George Al¬ 
bert Smith, is that “they keep busy with their 
various duties and assignments almost to their 
dying day.” 
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451 Washington Square 

Picturesque City & County Building 
Registered As Monumental Shrine 


By Harold H. Jenson 
National SUP Historian 

It is altogether fitting and proper 
that Salt Lake's classic and historic 
City and County Building has been 
registered with the country's monu¬ 
mental historic shrines. Designed in 
1891, construction started in 1892 
and the building completed in 1894, 
this is one of the most beautiful and 
artistically imposing public edifices 
in all of America. 

Outstanding in Salt Lake City and 
Utah, next to Temple Square, the 
City and County Building on Wash¬ 
ington Square, is best known and re¬ 
membered by visitors who come to 
this 'Valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
Oddly enough, present day Salt Lak¬ 
ers do not recognize readily the place 
as Washington Square, its original 
name. 

A number of Utah historical and 
monumental sites during recent 
months have been given place in the 
National Registry of Historic Places 
and the grand old City and County 
Building merits this recognition quite 
as readily as any others. The Utah 
Historical Society and the special 
committee selected these places in this 
state for such distinction, and are to 
be commended for their enthusiasm 
and splendid judgment. Pioneer Mag¬ 
azine has been carrying feature ar¬ 
ticles on some of these choice sites. 

Historian On The Alert 

Historian Newell G. Knight has 
been most active in keeping alive the 
history of the City and County Build¬ 
ing as he records in turn the record 
of what is done with the place year 
after year. He has kept his trusty 
typewriter busy the past year report¬ 
ing the changes, remodelings and 
modernizing projects that are aimed 
to a complete renovation of the old 
structure. 

Mr. Knight's resume of the “C&C 
Building" story follows: 


SAM WELLER’S 

ZION 

BOOK STORE 

254 South Main Street 
Highest Prices Paid tor 
Old Historic and "Mormon" Books 


“Washington Square was set aside 
for public functions by the early pio¬ 
neers. Emigrants just entering the 
valley used it as a camping and re¬ 
cruiting site. The original site se¬ 
lected for the City and County Build¬ 
ing at First South and State St. was 
later abandoned in favor of the pub¬ 
lic square. 

“Construction of the building, de¬ 
signed by architects Proudfoot, Bird 
and Monheim, began in December, 
1891. The laying of the cornerstone in 
1892 was under the direction of the 
Masonic Fraternity. Finally com¬ 
pleted in 1894, at a cost of $884,000, 
the new structure was dedicated by 
Wilford Woodruff, President of the 
Mormon Church. Shortly after com¬ 
pletion of the building, it served the 
new State of Utah as its Capitol until 
1916. Since then, it has been in con¬ 
tinuous use with the north half serv¬ 
ing the City and the south half the 
County governments. 

A Noted Architect 

“The building exhibits many of the 
design characteristics associated with 
the noted architect H. H. Richardson, 
especially the gabled dormers of the 
tower and the entrance arches. The 
sculptured ornament by Frenshman 
Linde is a major element of the ex¬ 
terior design and covers the entire 
range of Utah history from prehis¬ 
toric Lake Bonneville to the time of 
the erection of the building. 

“Large statues which used to be 
above each of the four entrances and 
on the tower were taken down shortly 
after the 1934 earthquake when they 
became a hazard. The interior, with 
its broad corridors and colorful pat¬ 
terned tile floors, remains essentially 
as it was built throughout most of the 
building. Much of the modernization 
has been done with the intent that it 
could be removed easily, thus facili¬ 
tating a proper restoration. 

“The direction of additional interior 
remodeling, the constantly deteriorat¬ 
ing exterior, and the building's recent 
inclusion on the National Register of 
Historic Places have prompted offi¬ 
cials of both City and County to ap¬ 
propriate $15,000 each to match fed¬ 
eral funds for an architect to com¬ 
plete a feasibility study and restora¬ 
tion masterplan." 

—Newell G. Knight 


Phil Miner’s Indian Art 
Attracts Attention 
In Sugar House Exhibit 



Phil Miner , noted Utah artist and 
specialist on the Navaho Indian 
theme , and Sue Bateman , arrange a 
late Miner painting at American Sav¬ 
ings & Loan office in Sugar House 
where Utah art is a special attrac¬ 
tion since completion of the com¬ 
pany’s new building. 


Perhaps the best way to describe 
Phil Miner's work is with his state¬ 
ment of why he paints what he does: 
“Indians typify the greatest of human 
emotions. . . . All of the resentments 
and vicissitudes of human life are 
most apparent in these deprived in¬ 
dividuals.” 

Miner is well qualified to capture 
the American Indian in his truest 
form. He was born on an Indian Res¬ 
ervation in Ioka, Utah, 8 miles south¬ 
west of Roosevelt. He studied art be¬ 
fore and while attending the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah. World War II inter¬ 
rupted his education and while sta¬ 
tioned in Florida, he studied art at 
the Leonetti Art School in Tampa 
and while in Germany, with several 
private instructors. 

Mr. Miner has exhibits here in Salt 
Lake City at the Art Barn, at the 
Lamppost Gallery, and at the con¬ 
tinued exhibits in American Savings 
Sugar House office. He has other ex¬ 
hibits throughout the country. 

(American Savings Magazine) 
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Our Readers Write 


Let’s Preserve Beauty Areas 


Must all our natural beauty areas 
be sacrificed for highway efficiency, 
speed and convenience? Can’t we 
save at least a few of these charming 
and picturesque places so beloved by 
our pioneer forebears and from which 
they received so much sustenance, 
comfort, strength and relief? Does 
the automobile have to get all the 
breaks? 

It seems that in recent years the 
needs of the highways must come first 
and anything else is set aside for this 
frenzy. Too bad. It is a short-sighted 
move to blight and destroy the na¬ 
tural environment that automobiles 
may have full sway as they give off 
with their fumes and run up the 
highway fatality totals. 

Utah and the Intermountain West 
are at the crossroads on the proposi¬ 
tion of whether to clean up the air 
and preserve what’s left of our can¬ 
yon slopes and streams, or to spew 
obnoxious fumes along these natural 
narrow valleys with their colorful 
precipitous sides, so beautifully dec¬ 
orated with their multi-colored rocks, 
trees and sparkling streams. 

If we feel to go along with the 
abolishment of these places of charm 
and contentment in favor of rapid 
transportation and commercial ag¬ 
grandizement, then there is no hope 
for the fisherman, the hiker, the pic¬ 
nicker and the others who look to 
these places for the recreation, joy 
and contentment that the early pio¬ 
neers found in them. Why do we even 


consider such a destructive and ruin¬ 
ous proposition? 

It is actually no equation at all— 
the man in the speeding automobile 
or huge freighter-truck vs. the wishes 
of those millions who need the open 
spaces, the scenic wonders and the 
etheriel inspiration that comes from 
nature’s beauty. There is so little of 
it left unexploited. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers could do 
a splendid service in working more 
diligently and more enthusiastically 
as a united organization in the pres¬ 
ervation and unfoldment of these 
beautiful havens of peace and quiet. 

—R.A.C. Sandy 


Meeks Article Pleases 

If my wife, who was the daughter 
of Mary Jane Weeks, were still alive, 
she would join me in thanking you 
for your recent story on Grandmother 
Meeks and the United Order in the 
Pioneer Magazine. It was a fine con¬ 
tribution to our family history. 

An interesting sidelight on Dr. 
Meeks was that he loved his wife 
Mary so dearly that he named all his 
five girls Mary—Marry Ann, Mary 
Elizabeth, etc. 

I am 86 years old now, drive my 
car, live alone and attend socials and 
church meetings. It has been noted 
that I am the only bugler who blows 
a trumpet wearing false teeth. I have 
served as bugler in several Mormon 
Battalion victory parades. 

—William (Bill) Johnson 


'Party Catering at our dining room or your' 

BIRKELANDS 
CATERING SERVICE 

4346 South 9th East Salt Lake City 

PHONE 266-4551 

We are proud to serve SUP 


Ask about our Prearrangement Savings 
Program 

Holbrook Funeral Chapel 

3251 South 2300 East Dial 484-2045 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale Hplbrook, 

Managers and Owners 
(Member S.U.P.) 




Join Sheldon and Edna Brewster 


MAKE US YOUR HEADQUARTERS 

on a Hawaiian Travel Adventure 


FOR LIGHTS & REPAIRS 

April 8th, or to Palmyra Pageant 
in July, or behind the Iron Cur¬ 


From 

tain in August, or South Seas next 
January. You’ll see more but it 


i ZM ELECTR,C CO ’ 

will cost you less. Phone or write 


363-5811 

for info.—180 So. Sandrun Rd. 


28 EAST 1ST SOUTH 

84103—Ph. 355-1693. 


C. Lamont & Vera Felt, Mgrs. 
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SALT LAKEYS PIONEER 'BARNACLE THEATER’ 

First Mini-Playhouse In America Kept Dramatic Arts Alive 



Cast of Kate Thomas' original play “A Bit Of Nonsense" pre¬ 
sented in the “Barnacle Theater" probably America's first “Little 
Theater" around 1880-1890 . The players: Kate , Blanche, Elbert 
Thomas , Belle McLaughlin and Rose Thomas . 


By HAROLD H. JENSON 
SUP National Historian 

Firsts in the cultural arts for Utah 
are so common that they might well 
be regarded as a staple product, but 
the story of a newly-discovered 
“first” for Salt Lake City and the 
Deseret Territory must carry a very 
special label. It is the heretofore 
little-publicized account of the pres¬ 
entations of the so-called “Barnacle 
Theater,” built out of a barn located 
at 443 South First West St. along 
about 1888-1890. 

Research on this pioneer cultural 
project supports the opinion that this 
was America's first “little theater.” 
It was the idea of R. K. Thomas, a 
merchant and actor who turned a 
brick barn on his property into a 
playhouse, much to the delight of his 
own growing family and the children 
of his neighbors. 

The late William McLaughlin, pio¬ 
neer carpenter and close friend of 
the Thomas family, did most of the 
remodeling. The hayloft was made 
into a gallery seating about 50 people 
and equipped with wooden benches, 
same style as those used in the Salt 
Lake Theater. The pit was the former 
buggy-shed and the stage was built 
over the horse stalls. The little show- 
house, which seated around 150 pa¬ 
trons in all, was appropriately chris¬ 
tened by Mrs. Thomas, “The Barn¬ 
acle.” 

Aid Of An Artist 

With use, the stage was found to be 
too small, so an addition with real 



Salt Lake's “Barnacle Thea¬ 
ter" which was located at UU3 
South First West , previously a 
barn , kept alive the Mormon 
love for the dramatic arts . 


footlights was added. A basement was 
dug and two dressing rooms were 
built under the stage. A New York 
artist, a Mr. Peterson, a friend of Mr. 
Thomas who was visiting in Salt 
Lake, painted the scenery and dec¬ 
orated the interior of the building. 

Adults interested in the theater 
watched the progress of the Barnacle 
with great interest and several of 
them played on its little stage. Among 
the foremost of thespians adding 
their talents to the project were: 
David McKensie and John S. Lind¬ 
say, who had played at the Salt Lake 
Theater; Horace G. Whitney, dra¬ 
matic critic and later editor of The 
Deseret News; Ada Patterson, also a 
drama critic and later a noted author 
in New York City; and Channing 
Pollock, later a nationally renowned 
playwright. 

John Lindsay's two youngest daugh¬ 
ters, Ruby and Millie were prominent 


GALA SWEETHEART 
PARTY HELD 

The annual Valentines Sweetheart 
Dinner Party of the Salt Lake City 
Chapter, held in the Lafayette Ball¬ 
room, Hotel Utah, was a great suc¬ 
cess with the largest attendance ever. 
Orchids were presented to the ladies. 


in the cast. Other well-known stage 
stars of those days in the Barnacle 
spotlight were Ida Dew, Irene Kelley, 
also a noted singer of the times; and 
Gertrude and Mabel O’Malley. Later 
came Blanche Kendall Thomas, who 
later played on Broadway. R. Ken¬ 
dall Thomas, youngest of this tal¬ 
ented family, played juvenile parts 
and developed into an adult star. His 
most successful role was in “The 
Flower Of The Family.” Later he 
played stock all over the American 
circuit. 

Elbert Thomas On Stage 
One of the last plays presented by 
the Thomases was written by Kate 
for the purpose of raising money for 
the purpose of publishing a book by 
Henry W. Naisbett. The show netted 
over $500 which wasn't exactly stage 
money in those days. Kate added to 
(see BARNACLE, next page) 


The program was a Latin American 
Ambiente presented by dancer Estela 
Dolenar, guitarist Erasmo Fuentes, 
and Paraguayan Harps played by 
Beverly Barton and Marilee Clark— 
Most delightful. Honored guests were 
Pres, and Mr. E. Morton Hill and 
Director and Mrs. Orson Wright of 
the National S.U.P. 
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Interior view of the Salt Lake Theatre. The theatre stood on the northwest 
corner of State and First South streets from the time of its construction in 
1861—62 until it was demolished in 1928. Utah State Historical Society 
photograph. 






Inspirational Truths 



from the Doctrine 
and Covenants 

by Christine H. Robinson 


Inspired by her research in pre¬ 
paring lesser material for Relief 
Society, the author presents stories 
from life to illustrate particular 
scriptural teachings She writes 
with an easy style, making sig¬ 
nificant lessons from the Doctrine 
& Covenants more meaningful. An 
excellent source book for teachers, 
speakers and writers. 


Downtown, Cottonwood Mall. Valley Fair Mall 




Barnacle 

(continued from preceding page) 

her successes with a play “When The 
Cat's Away” which she sold to Sam¬ 
uel French who staged it under the 
title, “A Bit of Nonsense.” 

In the original Barnacle cast, Rose 
Thomas, author of many poems, in¬ 
cluding the charming piece “The 
Colored Fountain,” played Sooty, one 
of her best parts, and Elbert, who 
became a United States senator, 
played Snuffles, and critics said he 
was “very good in the part.” 

Ultimately R. K. Thomas sold the 
old residence, and the Barnacle des¬ 
cended from the realm of fancy to 
hum-drum living. It became a ma¬ 
chine shop, a soap factory and a tool- 
house and was later torn down. But 
it left its imprint on many young 
minds for on its miniature stage was 
developed a love for a noble art, ap¬ 
preciation for the good things of lit¬ 
erature and a spirit of love and fra¬ 
ternity that endured throughout the 
lives of these pioneer thespians. That 
was the spirit of “The Barnacle.” 


CALL 359-0009 

WE SPECIALIZE IN BANQUETS 

FAMILY STYLE SERVICE 

REDDI - SPUD 
CATERING 

North Sait Lake - Appreciate Serving SUP 


NO S.U.P. TREK IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 

LEWIS BROS. STAGES 

Garage now at 549 West 5th South 
The Right Equipment for Your Trip Anywhere. 
We appreciate being transportation choice 
on every S.U.P. Trek 
We Are Happy to Serve You 
FOR INFORMATION - CALL 359-8677 


HARMAN CAFES 

Extend a cordial invitation to all families 
come to Harman's often . . . and use 
our banquet facilities whenever the need 
arises. Harman Cafes have four wonderful 
cafes in Utah. 


We are proud to serve the SUP 

UTAH PRINTING CO. 

I 7 West South Temple 
DIAL 364-1849 

LaMar Sainsbury, Charles Christensen, 
Richard Blackburn 

Printers of "Voice of Pioneer" and 
"Days of ‘47 Program" 
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If you can sell... 
we've got your 
number. 

801 364-8401 



Burial Site May 
Be that of 
Mormon Colony 

What is believed to be the burial 
site of a Mormon colony that came 
from Ohio to Missouri in 1834 and 
was stricken by cholera, has been lo¬ 
cated, according to an Associated 
Press news release out of Kansas 
City. 

The skeleton remains of three per¬ 
sons were found near the banks of 
Rush Creek in Clay County in 1958. 
A pathologist said they were partial 
skeletons of two men and a woman, 
dead more than 100 years. 

Vivian Graybill, an elder in the Re¬ 
organized Church of Jesus Christ, 
said: “We feel we have found the 
burial ground of cholera victims of 
the plague of 1834. While we do not 
have ultimate proof and have ex¬ 
hausted every means of investigation, 
we can find no record of any other 
people of the church being in that 
vicinity (Rush Creek) at that time.” 

Graybill said that Joseph Smith, 
first president of the Mormon 
Church, led 205 men, 10 women and 
several children from Ohio in May 
1834 to bring supplies and aid to 
Mormons who had been driven out of 
Jackson County into Clay County, the 
Associated Press dispatch explained. 
The group camped at Rush Creek in 
June and 68 members of the party 
there were stricken with cholera. 
Thirteen men and one woman died. 
Mr. GraybilPs research disclosed that 
the woman’s name was Betsy Parrish, 
who was secretary to Joseph Smith. 

The bodies uncovered at Rush 
Creek were wrapped in blankets. 
They were buried at night, said Gray¬ 
bill, to avoid arousing Clay County 
residents over the situation with the 
Mormon colony. Survivors returned 
to Ohio later. 

The burial site is IV 2 miles east of 
Liberty. Further excavations are 
planned, said Graybill, and if the 
Mormon colony theory is confirmed, 
his church will put a marker on the 
spot or make a shrine of the area, ac¬ 
cording to the AP report. 


SOLAR 
SALT CO. 


I'm Jay Horrocks. I'm in charge of marketing 
for Beneficial Life. (801) 364-8401 is my 
phone number. If you're looking for greater 
sales potential, call me ... collect. 

Beneficial is growing . . . Rapidly. We have 
just reached our first billion dollars in force 
and expect to be working on our third billion 
by 1975. Inviting new opportunities are 
opening up in nearly every state for agency 
managers and consultants to tell the exciting 
Beneficial Life story. Part of that sory is that 
our sales have more than doubled in the past 
year and are still increasing. 

Why? 

Maybe it’s because our consultants have 
what many say is the most rewarding new 
sales contract in the industry. Or maybe it’s 
because we make insurance so easy to buy 
($100,000 policy for less than $19 a month 
at age 30). It could be our new Professional 
Whole Life policy, with a first-year cash value 


of more than half the first year premium, plus 
a non-smoker’s discount. Then there’s our 
income replacement insurance. It’s tops too. 

We think our insurance, placed by a well- 
trained Beneficial Life consultant, is the fin¬ 
est insurance value in America today. 

I’ve mentioned just a few of many reasons 
why we and our consultants are growing so 
rapidly. Give me a call. Let’s talk about NEW 
GROWTH FOR YOU! 



Beneficial Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Horrocks is a member of SUP and formerly National Vice President. 
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SAGA OF THE PONY EXPRESS 


Tale of Courage and Adventure Marked Mail Relays 


By Justice Frank Bray 
California Court Of Appeals 
in u The Pony Express” 
Probably no other important event 
in American history has been as 
poorly contemporaneously reported 
nor has caused as much controversy 
over exactly how it came into being, 
was operated, its exact route, who 
participated in it, who were the in¬ 
dividuals who made the greatest runs 
and many other matters that we 
would like to know today than the 
Pony Express. But on one subject all 
historians agree. It was a great en¬ 
terprise and demonstrated to the full 
the great courage, ingenuity and 
stamina of the Americans of the early 
days. 

As Roy S. Bloss says in his most 
authoritative book, “Pony Express — 
The Great Gamble,” it was a great 
gamble by Russell, Majors and Wad¬ 
dell, the men who organized and oper¬ 
ated it in 1860, and a financially los¬ 
ing one, till Wells Fargo and Ben 
Holladay took over in 1861. Yet it 
testifies to the American genius for 
taking a chance, and for organiza¬ 
tional ability. As for the riders who 
participated, the statement of Tenny¬ 
son in “Idylls of the King” is ap¬ 
plicable in describing their qualities, 
“Strength of heart and might of limb, 
but mainly use and skill are winners” 
in this endeavor. 

Days of the Pioneers 
It is important in these days of 
rock-n-roll, Bikini bathing suits, top¬ 
less girls, and wars we must not win, 
that we think of the pioneers. Also, 
in these days of the TV westerns 
that are about as true to life as mud 
pies are to the pies mother used to 
bake, and drug store cowboys, that 
we occasionally remember, it be¬ 
hooves us to turn our thoughts to the 
hardy pioneers, to the accomplish¬ 
ments of the Pony Express, and the 
brave men that made it possible. 

It was a great risk that Russell, 
Majors and Waddell took in 1860 


jewelry co. 

42 West 2nd South • 322-1039 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 

Intermountain's Largest Diamond Dealer 


when they started a new and revolu¬ 
tionary mail service. The chance of 
financial success was mighty slim, 
and turned out to be slimmer. They 



Official insignia-mark of The Pony 
Express Magazine , used by 
permission . 


had to gather together not ordinary 
ponies but the fastest and hardiest 
ones available. There were some 420 
of them stationed at some 190 stage 
stops. There were some 80 riders at 
the start. More joined later, making 
a total of 113. All of them had to be 
skilled, fearless and of great physical 
endurance. In addition some 400 men 
to tend the way stations had to be 
found. The route, about 2,000 miles 
long, led through dangerous Indian 
country, over difficult and at times 
almost impassable trails. Each rider 
had a run of about 75 miles or five 
stations, depending upon the terrain, 
with a change of mounts every 10 to 
15 miles. (The figures I have given 
are not necessarily correct. These, 
like many of the details of the Pony 
Express operation, are shrouded in 
mystery and the cause of much con¬ 
troversy.) 

Danger as a Day f s Work 

The riders took many chances daily. 
However, they never realized the 
heroic work in which they were en¬ 
gaged. They simply regarded the 
perils of Indians, of weather, and all 
the other dangers they had to face as 
being all in the day's work. 

The first messenger from the West 
left on the Pony Express at the office 



DUNFORD'S 
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of Alta Telegraph Company on Mont¬ 
gomery at Clay, on April 3, 1860, at 
approximately 4:00 p.m. The same 
day a rider left St. Joseph, Missouri. 
He was supposed to leave at 4:00 p.m. 
but was delayed two hours and 15 
minutes because the messenger who 
was to deliver the mail from the east 
to the rider was delayed by missing 
train connections. 

The first trip from St. Joseph to 
San Francisco took a little less than 
14 days, while the first trip from 
San Francisco to St. Joseph took only 

10 days. During the short life of the 
Pony Express (less than two years) 
the time was reduced, the fastest run 
being made by the riders carrying 
Lincoln's Inaugural Address, St. 
Joseph to Sacramento in seven days, 

11 hours. The longest ride is claimed 
to have been made by Pony Bob Has- 
lam, 380 miles in 36 hours. He is said 
to have found his stations burned by 
Indians and continued on until he 
found a station and rider intact. 
Whether Haslam was the rider who 
had this experience or not, there were 
many instances of the riders finding 
the stations unavailable because of 
Indian attacks, necessitating the par¬ 
ticular rider to continue on in the 
saddle, weary though he might be, 
but undaunted in his determination 
that the Pony Express mail must go 
through. 

The riders generally were young 
men 18 to 20 years of age. They rode 
for $50 a month and board. They 
were required to be wiry and light, 
as weight on the ponies would im¬ 
pede speed of the latter. At first 
they bristled with armament, two re¬ 
volvers, a Bowie knife and a rifle. It 
soon became apparent that this was 
too much weight to carry, and more¬ 
over that their best protection against 
the Indians was speed rather than 
arms. The Indian ponies could not 
match the Pony Express ponies in 
speed. Soon the riders reduced their 
armament to a single pistol and were 
instructed “to run, not fight.” 
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Route Of The Mormon Battalion In Longest Infantry March In Military History (18U6-U7) 


Mormon Battalion Trail May Be Given . 
Official Recognition On Scenic System. 


By Frank Hewlett 

(Tribune Washington Correspondent) 

The historic route of the Mormon 
Battalion from Iowa to southern 
California, said to be the longest in¬ 
fantry march in modern history, is 
now under study by the Interior De¬ 
partment for possible inclusion in the 
nation's scenic trails system. The 
study is being conducted by the San 
Francisco regional office of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, which 
already has submitted a preliminary 
report. Congress has appropriated 
$20,000 for the fiscal year to com¬ 
plete the research. 

The Mormon Battalion Trail is the 
name given the route taken through 
the Southwest by 500 volunteers from 
the exoding pioneer camp of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints during the Mexican War. The 
march began in July of 1846 from 
camps along the Missouri River in 
Iowa and ended in San Diego six 
months later. Unlike the Mormon 
Trail which the Mormon Pioneers fol¬ 
lowed later, it touched no part of 
Utah. 

Route's Importance 

“The historical importance of the 
march," says a preliminary report of 


the BOR, “is that the pioneering 
wagon road across the southern Ari¬ 
zona desert later proved to be the 
most practical route for a southern 
railroad to the Pacific. The historical 
route of the Mormon Battalion then 
made the Gadsen Purchase of 1854 
desirable and the building of the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific rail¬ 
roads possible." 

“The historical context of the 
march began in 1845," the report ex¬ 
plains. “At this time, it appeared that 
a war with Mexico was likely. Presi¬ 
dent James Polk wanted California 
and was looking for all the aid he 
could get. The Mormons long had 
been interested in lands in the west 
for their own settlement, preferably 
in an area that the United States was 
not particularly interested in. To se¬ 
cure this objective, Brigham Young 
had dispatched agents to Washington 
to solicit aid for the intended emigra¬ 
tion. Instructions were to apply for 
any kind of help the government 
might be disposed to offer. This in¬ 
cluded the suggestion that the Mor¬ 
mons might volunteer troops for the 
occupation of California. The idea of 
forming a battalion of Saints for the 
defense of California was acceptable 
to President Polk and arrangements 
were made. 


Mutually Advantageous 
“The arrangements were mutually 
advantageous to the United States 
and the Mormons. The raising of the 
battalion, though depriving the Saints 
of a large number of their able-bodied 
men, nevertheless provided transpor¬ 
tation and the sum in cash for the 
pay allowances for some 500 men. 
The pay would help to solve the fi¬ 
nancial problems of purchasing the 
needed food and equipment for the 
emigration to Zion." 

Just beyond what is now Las Veg¬ 
as, New Mexico, the battalion com¬ 
mander decided to send the more el¬ 
derly trekkers, the sick and the wom¬ 
en north to Pueblo. The remainder of 
the battalion went on to Santa Fe 
where the unit came under the com¬ 
mand of Phillip St. George Cooke who 
had been ordered by General Kearny 
to locate a wagon road by following 
the route of the general's earlier 
western expedition. 

Down the Rio Grande 
“The battalion took up the march 
from Santa Fe heading south along 
the Rio Grande River," says the re¬ 
port. “Cooke, in trying to locate the 
wagon road, went further down the 
Rio Grande than had Kearny. The 
Battalion left the Rio Grande just 
above what is now Rincon, New Mex¬ 
ico. Crossing the Mexican state of 
(see MORMON BATTALION, 
next page) 
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The Mormon Battalion, during the longest march in military 
history, arrives at a riverbank after a long and dusty day's march . 
(Photo of an old pioneer painting owned by the Mormon Battalion.) 


Express Riders 
Had To Be 
Men Of Virtue 

Each Pony Express Rider was 
required to take a most unique 
oath: “While I am in the employ 
of A. Majors, I agree not to use 
profane language, not to get 
drunk, not to gamble, not to treat 
animals cruelly, and not to do any¬ 
thing else that is incompatible 
with the conduct of a gentleman, 
and I agree, if I violate any of the 
above conditions, to accept my dis¬ 
charge without any pay for my 
services.” 


Mormon Battalion Trail May Be Given 
Official Recognition On Scenic System. 


(continued from preceding page) 
Chihuahua, they went over the moun¬ 
tains near the San Guadalupe pass in 
what is now southwestern New Mex¬ 
ico. After crossing the mountains, the 
battalion headed for the San Pedro 
River. They headed north along the 
river valley for nearly a week and 
then turned west to Tucson. From 
Tucson they traveled in a northwest 
direction heading for the Gila River 
and the Pima Villages there. From 
this point onward, the route of the 
Mormon Battalion and Kearny’s route 
were one and the same. 

Ordeal in Desert 

“Upon reaching the confluence of 
the Gila with the Colorado on Jan. 8, 
1847, the battalion turned down the 
Colorado for about a dozen miles un¬ 
til they reached the point where 
Kearny had crossed earlier. It was a 
difficult and time-consuming cross¬ 
ing and set the stage for the bat¬ 
talion’s most severe test, the .six-day 
crossing of the California desert. 
Water holes were some 30 to 40 miles 
apart and some of the Saints gave 
out with thirst. Stock perished and 
the boots the battalion had been out¬ 
fitted with began going to pieces.” 
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On Jan. 29, the first of the bat¬ 
talion reached San Diego and viewed 
the Pacific Ocean for the first time. 
The rest, totaling 350, arrived one 
day later. Commander Cooke ad¬ 
dressed them and gave his congratula¬ 
tions by stating “we have discovered 
and made a road of great value to 
our country ...” 


Perhaps it is just as well that 
history fails to record how well 
this oath was kept. No instance 
has come down to us of any rider 
being discharged for swearing, 
gambling, getting drunk or not 
conducting himself as a gentle¬ 
man. 

We must, therefore, give them 
the benefit of the doubt and con¬ 
sider that in addition to being 
men of great courage, they were 
paragons of virtue. 

—The Pony Express 


“WILD BILL” HICKOK MADE SURE 
PONY EXPRESS MAIL GOT THROUGH 


By HERB HAMLIN 
(Editor The Pony Express) 

There were 113 brave and fearless 
riders who rode for the Pony Express 
during its 18 months of its operation 
in 1860 and 1861 and nobody ever 
heard of one of them ever going on 
strike for more money. 

On the contrary when Russell, 
Majors and Waddell defaulted in pay¬ 
ments due the government, they went 
broke owing riders, station tenders, 
and feed barns, and rentals for build¬ 
ings. Yet, the riders instead of holler¬ 
ing and quitting, kept on carrying 
Uncle Sam’s mail. They inwardly felt 
a deep responsibility. 

Dave McCandless, who was pugnas- 
tic and whipped everybody in the 
country, was the owner of the Pony 
Express station at Rock Creek, Ne¬ 
braska. They were behind on the rent. 
He was determined to throw ’em out 
if they didn’t pay, according to testi¬ 
mony of old timers interviewed years 
ago. 

Anyone who’s acquainted with Wild 
Bill Hickok’s life knows he wasn’t 
going to be put out of any place, nor 
was he going to throw down his guns 


and enter into fistic combat with the 
town’s champion scrapper. So when 
he came over to collect the money 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell hadn’t 
paid, or put ’em out, Wild Bill prob¬ 
ably told him to “go easy or else.” 

No one knows exactly what hap¬ 
pened, but McCandless was just an¬ 
other of Wild Bill’s targets, and his 
guns were so accurate in scores of 
fracases, he was known to never miss. 
He is reported to have killed 15 sol¬ 
diers at one time at Fort Hays, 
Kansas, with his two six-shooters. 

“Their guns were too slow going 
off, and two or three of his shots, it 
was reported, went through others 
behind the front men. Be that at is 
may, Uncle Sam’s mail didn’t stop 
going through Rock Creek Station, 
and the horses that rested there were 
bedded down and fed daily by Wild 
Bill. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CHAPTER OF SUP 

‘Mission Possible’ And Performed 
Well For The First Quarter Century 


LOS ANGELES — Organized in 
1946, the California Chapter of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers has now com¬ 
pleted its first quarter century as a 
strong and active unit of this dis¬ 
tinguished society. Its accomplish¬ 
ments have been varied and exten¬ 
sive, some of the most ambitious in 
SUP history. 

William E. Nelson, then vice-presi¬ 
dent of the national society, installed 
the chapter and John F. Howells, his 
brother-in-law, was chairman and 
presided at the installation meeting. 

Fired with enthusiasm for their 
newly-acquired status, the chapter 
qualified 10 of its members for the 
historic Centennial Trek—Nauvoo to 
Salt Lake City (1947). Members of 
the California Chapter made signif¬ 
icant contributions to Utah’s Centen¬ 
nial. 

Ground was broken July 13, 1953 
for the Fort Moore Pioneer Memor¬ 
ial, honoring the famous Mormon 
Battalion. Five years later the beauti¬ 
ful memorial was dedicated by Pres. 
Hugh B. Brown, grandson of James 
S. Brown who was a youth of 19 
when the U.S. Flag was raised for 
the first time officially over Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Charge And Challenge 

The Mormon Battalion grandson, in 
his dedicatory prayer, asked God to 
keep this flag aloft forever. The flag¬ 
pole and pylon of the memorial were 
a charge and a challenge to the des¬ 
cendants of the battalion. The Cali¬ 
fornia Chapter accepted these im¬ 
pressive tokens and its first news¬ 
letter dated December 1953, was sent 
to all members urging them to build 
up a large and active membership. 

In 1954, John F. (Jack) Howells, 
Jr. was made co-chairman of the Pub¬ 
licity Committee for the Fort Moore 
Memorial and this committee forth¬ 
with drew up a resolution inviting 
the Tabernacle Choir to sing in the 


Hollywood Bowl for fund-raising pur¬ 
poses. The choir was not able to ac¬ 
cept this invitation. The fund-raising 
campaign was initiated by contacting 
descendants of the Mormon Battalion, 
which effort resulted in raising $2,000, 
which was the first private money to 
be advanced to the Fort Moore Me¬ 
morial Committee, John Anson Ford, 
chairman. Don and Beulah McAllister 
worked as a dedicated team in this 
phase of the campaign. 

Pres. Howells received a most en¬ 
couraging letter from the First Pres¬ 
idency of the Church in regard to the 
project. The local chapter was recog¬ 
nized, and great prestige was added 
when Pres. Howells was nominated 
and elected to the Advisory Commit¬ 
tee of the Fort Moore Memorial. 

Church Support 

Another highlight in the histor^ of 
this chapter was the resolution passed 
and signed by all the stake presidents 
of the Southern California L.D.S. 
Stakes, endorsing the chapter’s cam¬ 
paign and urging all church mem¬ 
bers to contribute. The Church News 
in Salt Lake City gave the project 
state-wide and national publicity. 

The fund-raising campaign was 
climaxed by the efforts of outstand¬ 
ing talented members of the Church 
residing in California. They pooled 
their efforts and their talents by pre¬ 
senting a musical play, “Handcarts 
West,” which was staged for four 
nights in the East Los Angeles Junior 
College Auditorium. The cost of 
flagpole and the pylon (almost $100, 
000) was funded by the concerted ef¬ 
forts of these performers and the ef¬ 
forts of the Southern California Mor¬ 
mon community. 

Through the Fort Moore project, a 
few dedicated SUP members were 
able to bring to the attention of the 
Church, the Southern California and 
Utah populations, and the nation’s 
military establishment, a very im- 
portant event in our nation’s history, 
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one of the most heroic feats in all 
history, performed by the Mormon 
Battalion. In accomplishing this, 
the chapter entertained four gover¬ 
nors, one chief justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, three mayors, two 
members of the Council of the Twelve 
Apostles of the Church of J esus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints and two 
presidents of the Church. 

SUP Support 

California Chapter SUP received 
citations from the City of Los An¬ 
geles and a resolution from the Cali¬ 
fornia State Legislature, all citing 
the heroic contribution to the United 
States by the Mormon Battalion. 

Chapter members will always be 
grateful to the parent organization 
for the encouragement and support it 
gave the chapter and the individual 
awards given to each member of the 
Fort Moore Memorial Committee. The 
chapter endeavored to show its ap¬ 
preciation by donating one of the very 
few Pony Express Post Offices in 
existence to the SUP Pioneer Village. 

The years 1946 to 1971 were mem¬ 
orable in the history of the California 
Chapter. It is not likely that it will 
ever again have such splendid oppor¬ 
tunities to perform so many memor¬ 
able projects. If it does, the spirit de¬ 
veloped in the chapter through these 
united endeavors will go a long way 
toward the promotion of future pro¬ 
grams. 

—J.F.H. 
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SUP 

PROFILES 


Marvin W. Follett 


Marvin W. Follett is an SUP and 
Mormon Battalion devotee with an 
illustrious and sturdy heritage. It 
was his 2nd great grandfather at 
whose funeral the Prophet Joseph 
Smith delivered that stirring and 
deeply doctrinal sermon “The King 
Follett Discourse,” now regarded 
church-wide as Mormon scripture. 
King was a close associate and con¬ 
fidant of the Mormon Prophet. 

W. A. Follett, great grandfather, 
was a member of the original Mor¬ 
mon Battalion. Great grandmother, 
Barbara Mills Haws told Marvin the 
Joseph Smith Story as she heard it 
from the lips of the prophet when 
the family lived next door to the 
Smith home in Nauvoo. 

Marvin's mother was a descendant 
of William F. Carter who was one 
of the first missionaries sent by the 
Church into India and the first mis¬ 
sionary to carry the Book of Mormon 
around the world. Pres. Brigham 
Young taught Marvin's grandmother 
to speak English and she in turn 
taught her father, Mons Larson. 

Marvin W. Follett was born 
June 8, 1905, in Glenbar, Ariz. He 
has served nine years in a bishopric 
and 11 years as a high counselor in 
the South Arizona Stake. He has 
served as Sunday School superintend¬ 
ent, Mutual Improvement Assn, pres¬ 
ident and high priests group leader. 



Marvin W . Follett 
. .. turns interest into action 


During 30 years of scouting activy 
he has earned the Eagle Scout, Silver 
Beaver and Woodbadge awards. 

During the past 13 years Mr. Fol¬ 
lett has traced the Mormon Battalion 
trail over 150 miles. Boy Scouts, un¬ 
der his direction and tutelage, have 
erected nine monuments where the 
highway crosses the trail. He has 
followed their tracks in many obscure 
places. In such a spot he found the 
grave of Elisha Smith and marked 
it. He is now searching for the wagon 
that was wrecked on Dec. 30 while 
they were descending the mountains 
east of Douglas. Marvin is confident 
he will find it. 

SUP and Mormon Battalion en¬ 
thusiast? Yea, verily? 
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James Abraham Carson, 90, Lehi 
Chapter of the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers and a life member, died in the 
Utah Valley Hospital, Jan. 2, of na¬ 
tural causes. 

Mr. Carson, long-time Lehi farm¬ 
er and stockman, was born in Fair- 
field, Utah County, July 24, 1881, a 
son of Samuel David and Kaziah 
Butler Carson. He married Julia 
Murrel Cook of Fairfield, Oct. 5, 1910 
in Salt Lake City. The marriage was 
later solemnized in the Salt Lake 
Temple. Mrs. Carson died May 12, 
1962. 

In addition to his occupations in 
farming, sheep raising and mining, 
Mr. Carson was employed for many 
years as maintenance clerk at the 
Deseret Chemical Installation. 

A devoutly religious man, Mr. 
Carson held the office of high priest 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. He was also a 
ward superintendent and teacher in 
the Sunday School. Other church as¬ 
signments include: secretary of the 
high priests quorum and a home 
teacher. Besides his participation in 
the activities of the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, he was a member of the re¬ 
activated Morman Battalion. 

He is survived by two sons and two 
daughters: Harry E. Carson, Orem; 
Neil C. Carson, Mrs. Alma (Verna) 
Peterson and Mrs. Robert S. (Ruby) 
Wilson, all of Lehi; and 16 grand¬ 
children and nine great grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 6 
under the direction of the Lehi Fifth 
Ward, Bishop Elwood Hunt officiat¬ 
ing. Burial was in the Lehi City 
Cemetery. 
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Diamond Jubilee Reviews Utah's 75 Years 



Statues of Col. D . C . Jackling, fe/t, pioneer 
copper tycoon, and Col. Thomas L . Kane, devoted 
friend and protector of the Mormon pioneers, over¬ 
look impressive opening ceremonies of Utah's Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee celebration at the State Capitol . 


Beehive State Up 
To the Times 

Eight scintillating days of pro¬ 
grams, institutes, conclaves and ex¬ 
cursions comprised Utah’s Diamond 
Jubilee Anniversary, Jan. 3 to 11, 
principally at the State Capitol. 
With Gov. Calvin L. Rampton as 
charge d’ affaires and Wilburn C. 
West, director of the Utah Institute 
of Fine Arts as program director, 
the celebration reviewed most all 
phases of Utah’s development since 
statehood was achieved in 1896. 

A general “state of the state” 
theme dominated the early sessions, 
with various Utah VIP’s speaking on 
the progress and future prospects in 
education, industry, transportation, 
communications, the professions, rec¬ 
reation and the fine arts. The general 
impression throughout the observance 
was that the Beehive State has kept 
well abreast of the times in practical¬ 
ly all lines of community endeavor. 

Music for the assemblies generally 
was provided by the various Salt 
Lake City area high school concert 
choirs. 

Second day of the week-long event 
was devoted to the story of transpor¬ 
tation and communications in a pro¬ 
gram in the Capitol rotunda. The 
film, “History of Transportation in 
Utah” was shown. The presentation 
emphasized dramatically Utah’s posi¬ 
tion as “The Crossroads of the West.” 

It was brought out that since 1896, 
Utah has acquired an international 
airport, rapid communications facili¬ 
ties, modern freeways and faster rail 
transportation, said Darrell Welling, 
chairman of the Jubilee Transporta¬ 
tion and Communications day. 

Effective Communications 

Utah’s development from an unin¬ 
habited wilderness in 1847 to a self- 
sustaining and prosperous state in 
1896 was attributed to the develop¬ 
ment of effective communications and 
transportations systems, said Mr. 
Welling. 

The Pony Express was credited 
with a part in this development, 
bringing news from the outside world 
in less than seven days but only 18 
months later the state was linked 
with the rest of the nation by tele¬ 
graph. Brigham Young thereafter 
linked all of Utah’s communities with 
his own Deseret Telegraph System, 
Mr. Welling noted. 


Jubilee ceremonies of Jan. 5 were 
devoted to education and youth and 
featured an address by Mrs. Helen B. 
Ure, vice-chairman of the Utah State 
Board of Education. Mrs. Ure said 
Utah’s and the nation’s schools are 
on trial. She noted that Utah’s daily 
average of school-age attendance is 
87.1 per cent and its illiterate popula¬ 
tion only .9 of one per cent, yet, the 
speaker deplored, we are losing our 
youth. She challenged Utahns to con¬ 
tinue to lead in education by get¬ 
ting out of “ruts” wherein life flows 
smoothly and without complication 
“and wdiere mind-shaking, and heart¬ 
stopping spectrum is involved.” 

Cites Utah’s Lead 

S. Bertell Bunker, associate com¬ 
missioner for Business Affairs, Utah 
System of Higher Education, re¬ 
viewed the state’s higher education 
program which he observed, now has 
more college students compared to 
total population, than any other state 
in the nation. 


During mid-week assemblies, dem¬ 
onstrations, exhibits and excursions 
were conducted in the fields of the 
cultural arts, sports and recreation 
and other activities developed 
throughout the Beehive State since 
statehood. Attendance generally was 
excellent. 

Ethnic groups were honored at the 
State Capitol Sunday, Jan. 10. Gov¬ 
ernor Calvin Rampton welcomed the 
assembly, observing that Utah has a 
great variety of cultural backgrounds 
and that these groups do much to en¬ 
hance the culture of the state. 

Ethnic Needs 

Richard O. Ulibarri, director of 
ethnic studies and professor of his¬ 
tory at Weber State College, spoke 
on “Contributions of Ethnic Groups 
to Utah’s History and Development.” 
Mr. Ulibarri remarked that it would 
be “wonderful if Utah could take the 
lead in giving minorities their right¬ 
ful place in all phases of American 
life and do it for the common good.” 
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Jubilee 

(continued from preceding page) 

A group of Indian singers from 
Brigham Young University provided 
appropriate music. 

The jubilee observance drew to a 
close Monday, Jan. 11 as several hun¬ 
dred persons gathered in the Gold 
Room of the Capitol for a Govern¬ 
ment Day reception. The gathering 
consisted mostly of state legislators 
and their wives. They were greeted 
by Gov. Ramp ton and Pres, and Mrs. 
Joseph Fielding Smith of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Feature of the day’s activities was 
the presentation to Gov. Rampton of 
a symbol of the state’s diamond anni¬ 
versary on a polished plaque. It was 
a black industrial diamond made by 
Megadiamond Inc. Provo. The stone, 
about three karats in weight, was pre¬ 
sented by Joseph Kjar, vice president 
and general manager of KSL Radio. 


Story Of Salt Lake 
Catholic Cathedral 


The magnificant Catholic Cathedral 
of Salt Lake City was completed in 
1871 and with Episcopal Residence, 
mural decorations and land cost $600,- 
000. The land was purchased by Fa¬ 
ther Kelly from a landowner who had 
divided it into building lots. On this 
particular lot was an old adobe cot¬ 
tage which the priest fixed up and 
used for awhile. 


Soon after the purchase it was dis¬ 
covered that there was a blemish on 
the title to the lot. To avoid litiga¬ 
tion, the seller and buyer agreed to 
submit the matter in dispute to the 
Mormon President Brigham Young, 
and stand by his arbitration. 


The president after examining the 
deed and listening patiently to the 
evidence on both sides, decided in 
favor of Father Kelly, and ordered 
that the title be quited, all claims 
against the ground settled by the sell¬ 
er and the deed handed over to the 
priest. 

—The Catholic Church in Utah 
by Dean Harris. 1909, p. 282 


Greetings to . . . Sons of Utah Pioneers 


HEBER J. GRANT AND 
COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
20 South Main * Phone 359-3778 



By Harold H. Jenson 
National SUP Historian 

It would seem to be quite appro¬ 
priate and in proper order to toss a 
few laurel sprigs to the good folks of 
the Church Historian’s Office for the 
outstanding work they are doing and 
have done over the many years. 

To Pres. Anthon H. Lund goes 
much credit for keeping Utah and 
Church history alive. Unfortunately 
Pres. Lund, a brilliant scholar who 
spoke several languages, did not 
write much; neither does his son, A. 
William Lund, who succeeded the late 
Andrew Jenson in the historian’s 
office. The energetic and indomitable 
Andrew probably wrote more church 
history than any other L.D. S. his¬ 
torian. 

Pursuant to family and church 
tradition, Earl E. Olson, grandson of 
Andrew, is now carrying on brilliant¬ 
ly as assistant Church historian. 

★ ★ ★ 

George D. Pyper, for many years 
editor of The Juvenile Instructor, 
made a most valuable contribution to 
Utah pioneer history in his long se¬ 
ries of articles, “True Pioneer Stor¬ 
ies.” Andrew Jenson, the writer’s fa¬ 
ther, objected to the use of the word 
“true” in the title, because he thought 
“Brother Pyper” flowered up some of 
his fascinating tales. This series has 
now been run on down to the life 

CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 

Publications of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints at 
the beginning of 1971, had approxi¬ 
mately 831,490 readers, as follows: 
Deseret News daily and Sunday 191,- 
490; The monthly Ensign, 360,000, 
The New Era 100,000 and The Friend, 
childrens’ magazine, 180,000. 


FOR ALL YOUR PRINTING 
NEEDS SEE 

PRINTERS Inc. 

2 185 South 9th East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone 487-1779 
OFFSET • LETTER PRESS 



^asatcf) Eaton 
Jfflemortal park 

Ph. 466-8687 
3401 Highland Drive 


story of Mrs. Hilda Erickson, last 
surviving original emigrant pioneer. 
Pyper’s booklet “The Last Leaf,” 
named by Bp. Marvin O. Ashton, is 
excellent material for a pioneer 
drama or musical, if the right liter¬ 
ary craftsman or musician comes 
along, and is willing to undertake the 
project. 

★ ★ ★ 

To Historian Lund must go a deep 
expression of gratitude for reading 
and checking most of the historical 
articles this researcher has done over 
the years. A. William is a patient 
and painstaking man, both neces¬ 
sary qualities in any historian. Well 
into the autumn of his rich life, his 
memory is as sharp as ever and he 
still does yeoman’s service in the 
office. 

An extra laurel sprig must go to 
Eva J. Olson, secretary in the office 
for many years, who has just retired 
at the age of 81. 

★ ★ ★ 


Tributes are due most assuredly to 
our SUP historians who are doing 
such an excellent work in preserving 
chapter histories. Most valuable are 
the writings of such scholars as Dr. 
Gustave O. Larsen and Gaylen 
Young. Their books will prove of 
tremendous value to this society for 
generations to come. 

★ ★ ★ 


■ 'THE ORIGINAL 
HISTORIC TOUR" 

To The Hill Cumorah Pageant 

Since 1933 

"The Trip 
Without a Worry" 


VIDA FOX 
CLAWSON 
TOURS 


Phone: 328-0303 


Since 1933 


or Write: 216 So. 13th East 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 


PUNCH - ICECREAM - CANDIES 
WEDDINGS - PARTIES 



850 East 21 st South - 222 East South Tample 
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THIRD PLACE SUP AWARD - WINNING STORY 

Biography of David Emanual Brown 


—By Ardell B. Hunt 

David Emanuel Brown was born 
April 4, 1851, in Carrol County, 
Georgia. He was five feet ten inches 
tall and weighed around 160 pounds, 
had blue eyes that twinkled when he 
teased and brown hair that curled 
slightly. He was of even tempera¬ 
ment, seldom angry or disgruntled 
and had a keen sense of how to 
handle people, especially children. He 
could expect and received obedience 
without threat or punishment. He 
had a fine sense of humor. A car¬ 
penter by trade, he constructed many 
of the larger homes and public build¬ 
ings of Monroe, Utah, after coming 
to the west from Georgia. 

As a child he lived with his parents 
in a three-room log house on a small 
farm on Indian Creek, near Bowden, 
Georgia. When about eight years old 
his family moved to another farm on 
Indian Creek near the Little Talla- 
poose River, Georgia. 

Soon after his marriage at 19, to 
Mary Ann Miranda Hyatt, he went 
to work at a sawmill and after sev¬ 
eral months work received no pay. He 
then moved onto a farm in Cleburn 
County, Alabama where they lived 
three years. 

In the fall of 1875, they home¬ 
steaded a farm in Alabama. He 
cleared and planted seven acres of 
his land and built a house. In the 
spring of the next year they were 
visited by two Mormon missionaries, 
W. P. Sargent of Cedar City, Utah, 
and Thomas Murphy of Salina, Utah, 
who converted Mary to the gospel. 
(David had been baptized previously.) 
Mary was baptized and disowned by 
her parents for doing so. They 
vowed they would never see her 
again or count her as one of them, 
which vow was almost fulfilled, since 
the only one of them she ever saw 
again was one brother who came to 
Utah to see her after 50 years. Fi¬ 
nally after 15 years her mother did 
write to her and she treasured the 
letters with all her heart. 

Settled at Dezark 

That summer a Mormon company 
to leave for Utah was being organ¬ 
ized at Dezark, Arkansas. David and 
Mary began to make preparations to 
join this company. In September, 
1876, they left their home to go to 
Arkansas to join the company. They 
had an old wagon, one yoke of oxen 



David Emanuel Brown 
(1851-1929) 

and 250 in cash, two babies and a few 
personal belongings. They decided to 
settle in Dezark instead of going on 
West and bought forty acres of land 
and built a house on it and cleared 
several acres. 

The company formed at Dezark un¬ 
der G. Boils with John P. Wimmer 
and Neils Beebee as captains, left 
Dezark in the spring, with 27 wagons 
enroute to Arizona. The company 
passed within a half mile of David 
and Mary’s home, and the captains, 
wanting them to go along, held up 
the company and sent for David. He 
was persuaded to join them and made 
necessary preparations for a hurried 
departure. 

Head For The West 

They packed a few things in the 
old wagon and left everything else 
behind and joined the camp that 
night and the next morning found 
them headed West from the land they 
never saw again. 

The group camped at Savoy Val¬ 
ley, New Mexico, in September while 
Captain Beebee went on into Arizona 
to the Mormon settlement to council 
with Lott Smith, the president of 
that camp. A list was made up of the 
men to go on to the Arizona settle¬ 
ment and David was one of those se¬ 
lected to go. They wintered in Ari¬ 
zona and went on to Utah, arriving 
at Monroe, in March 1878, where they 
made their home for many years. 

At Monroe they bought a full city 
block, built a house and planted an 
orchard, engaging in carpentry to 
make a living. David built a work 
shop and constructed most of his own 
tools, built homes and repaired furni¬ 
ture. 

Picturesque Place 

He liked to entertain people and 
for this he made a pond on half his 
lot with an island in the center. He 
planted trees and flowers around the 


pond and on the island. He made a 
boat to row, and put up a high 
swing. He planted fish in the pond 
and quite naturally this became the 
recreational place for most of the 
town, especially after he made the 
croquet ground where many hours 
were spent determining the champion 
player. David made the mallets but 
bought the heavy rubber balls. 

Prior to the year 1888 David spent 
a work mission on the Manti Temple, 
working as a carpenter. His special 
assignment was on the winding stairs 
and other decorative adornments. The 
winding stairs are built to stand in¬ 
dependently of wall support and run 
from the main floor to the top of the 
West Tower. At the dedication of the 
Temple he took his whole family to 
Manti to be present. 

Settles In Uintah 

Another move in 1898 took them to 
Uintah County, Utah, where they 
purchased a ranch in the Dry-Fork 
Canyon, six miles from Vernal, The 
Ute Indian Reservation was opened 
for homesteading in 1906, and David 
settled on 160 acres homesteaded by 
his sister, he having used his home¬ 
stead right earlier. He was one of 
the first pioneers into that section 
and was prominent among its build¬ 
ers. 

He engineered much of the canal 
line and was overseer on much of its 
construction and was its first ditch 
rider. He was the first to have an 
artesian well drilled in the area, 
bringing the Staley Brothers in to do 
the work, which was to give that part 
of the country the name of Mont- 
wells, from the many wells near the 
mountains. He was active in all com¬ 
munity activities, being the head car¬ 
penter on the church built at Cedar- 
view and on the house bought, moved 
and re-built in Montwells, long used 
for school and social purposes. 

Clever Pioneer Gadgets 

Among the clever . things he built 
for the home was the old circle table 
with a hole in the center into which 
(see BIOGRAPHY next page) 
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1971-72 officers of the East Mill Creek Chapter, SUP, recently 
elected, are shown herewith: Seated, left to right — Col. Oscar Gray, 
2nd vice president; Arthur Wiscomb, 1st vice president; Kenneth G. 
Wiseman, president; Dale Holbrook, 3rd vice president. Standing — 
Allen Lambert, secretary; Woodrow Caldtvell, B. N. Robison, George 
Gygi, directors; Lothaire Rich, past president and Joy F . Dunyon, 
director . 

Six Buildings, Built in the 1880 ’s 
Added to Utah Historical Site List 


Six buildings, built in the 1880’s 
have been placed on the Utah State 
Register of Historic Sites, it has 
been announced by the Governor’s 
Historic and Cultural Sites Review 
Committee. These sites are: 

Pioneer Craft House, originally the 
Scott School in Salt Lake City. 

Little Dell Station at the site of 
the Ephraim Hanks Station on the 
old Mormon Trail between Big and 
Little Mountain. 

Goldsbrough Hotel, T-styled adobe 
building, reputed to be Nephi’s first 
hotel. 


Fairview Museum in Sanpete Coun¬ 
ty, which houses a collection of pio¬ 
neer and Indian curios and relics. 

The McAllister Home in Kanab, 
built in 1892, an example of typical 
Victorian architecture. 

Smyth Home in Ogden, built in the 
1880’s, known as “The Old Irish 
Castle.” 

The committee also nominated the 
Bertha Eccles Art Center in Ogden 
and the old Washington County Cot¬ 
ton Factory for later placement on 
the historic sites list. 


Places of Pioneer 
Interest to 
Visit this Season 

Pioneer Village: 

2998 South 2150 East 
(Connor Street) 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun¬ 
days 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Open from 
April 1 to Nov. 15 
484-1821 

This is the Place Monument: 

Oct. 16 to March 30 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. April 1 to May 13 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. May 16 to Oct. 15 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 

2601 Sunnyside Avenue—359-2853 
“Promised Valley ” production: 

Each night, except Sunday, July 1 
to August 31—Temple View 
Theatre 

Mormon Miracle: 

July 12 to 17—Manti, Utah 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers Mu¬ 
seum : Mon. thru Sat. 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 

328-5759 ____ 

Biography' 

(continued from preceding page) 
a smaller table was set up above the 
table proper. This was the dining 
table and to receive the food you 
wanted you merely turned the little 
top table, forerunner of our modern 
day Lazy Susans. 

Another was a “secretary” built 
something on the same order, except 
the top part was a turning cabinet 
with shelves, drawers and cubby holes 
to hold books and writing materials. 
This cabinet, too, turned on a spindle 
and was up off the table about a foot 
and under it was a kerosene lamp 
and bright tin reflectors to throw the 
light on to the work being done 
around the table. 

David made a complete spinning 
wheel and reel for each of his seven 
daughters. Besides these, he made a 
grandfather clock run by cords with 
weights attached. At one time he 
made a violin which he played for 
dances in the community. He also de¬ 
signed and made a large tin horn to 
be attached to his old Edison phono¬ 
graph to amplify sound, long before 
they appeared on commercial ma¬ 
chines. 

After his wife died he spent his 
time visiting around with his family 
and was at the home of his daughter 
Delilah in Ontario, Ore., when he was 
stricken with an illness which ended 
his life on Jan. 1, 1927. Burial was 
at Monroe, Utah. 


Man's Search For Happiness 
Film May Set Attendance Mark 

What may well develop into an attendance record for any 
motion picture being shown gratis, is being set by the Mormon 
missionary film, “Man’s Search For Happiness.” Almost be¬ 
wildering mass attendance at various world fairs and exposi¬ 
tions and a widespread showing in various countries in their 
different languages, make it quite impossible to fix an accurate 
attendance figure, but distributors who have kept a watch over 
the film have come up with an estimated attendance of: 


New York World’s Fair 1,350,000 

Expo 70 750,000 

Tokyo World’s Exposition 2,500,000 

Salt Lake Temple Square 353,400 

Showings throughout world in 
various languages 500,000 

TOTAL 5,600,400 
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MORMON BATTALION ON THE MARCH Dr y oscoe Tanner, 


Monuments And Markers Designate 
Route Of Historic Infantry Journey 


Former SUP 
President Honored 


By Col. Marvin E. Smith 
Mormon Battalion Commanding 
Officer 

Involvement and cooperation are 
the companion words which best de¬ 
scribe the widespread project of 
marking the Mormon Battalion Trail 
across several western states. 

Many groups are participating and 
these range from Explorer Scouts to 
governors and senators. 

Although markers and monuments 
may vary in type and style yet they 
will be uniform with a distinguishing 
insignia. In this design is the Pioneer 
buffalo skull and the crossed rifles of 
the U.S. Army. 

Work and planning have been 
going on quietly for this activity for 
several years by the Battalion. In a 
future year when the culmination is 
discernable a grand tour will honor 
those history-making pioneer-soldiers 
of 1846-48. 


John Cross and wife from Orem 
were guests at a recent meeting of 
Company A of the Mormon Battalion 
in Salt Lake City. Mr. Cross pre¬ 
sented an enlightening and astonish¬ 
ing history of military organizations 
in U.S. from the time the Mormon 
Church was organized to the date 
that the Utah National Guard was 
organized. His years of research 
brought out much exciting details 
which have been little known. When¬ 
ever early day church members were 
involved in preparation for self- 
defense you have a feeling of pride 
for their self-restraint and honor. 

Since time was not available for 
Mr. Cross to give the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion story it is hoped that he can 
return soon to a future gathering. 

Capt. Verne Thurber of Co. A se¬ 
cured the services of Mr. Cross. They 
both are former explorer-adventurers 
and traveled little known territory in 
Mexico together. 


DESERET MORTUARY 

"SERVICE ABOVE ALL" 

36 East 7th South 
CALL 364-6528 

Under new local ownership and management 
Paul E. Petersen, Member S.U.P. 


A vote of appreciation to Rulon 
and Fern Morgan of Provo for the 
painting which they donated to Pio¬ 
neer Village. 


Congratulations to Dr. Orson D. 
Wright, SUP board member, who has 
been elected president of the Dental 
Service Association. Mrs. Patricia 
Wright was elected a director and 
secretary. 


Where would you like to go? Please 
write or phone Marvin E. Smith, SUP 
chairman, 1665 Atkin Ave,, SLC, 
84106; or phone 485-8028, to express 
your interest. During the past six 
months several have asked for a tour 
to Scandinavia. Others wish a Euro¬ 
pean Temple trek. Let me hear from 
you. 


Those we miss Lillian S. Cole, 
sister of Elva Reese, was buried 
Feb. 1st. Our sympathy also to 
Charles I. Robbins whose wife Bessie 
passed away after a long illness. 


Dr. Vosco M. Tanner, former na 
tional president, Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, and Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity naturalist, has been paid high 
honors in the magazine he edited for 
30 years. He is the subject of tdibutes 
in the Great Basin Naturalist, by 
Gov. Calvin L. Rampton, Mayor Verl 
Dixon of Provo, his wife, colleagues 
and friends. 

The governor lauded the BYU pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of zoology for his 
many services on behalf of the people 
of Utah—“a career that epitomizes 
the ideal of professional and public 
service,” said Gov. Rampton. 

Mayor Dixon commended Dr. Tan¬ 
ner for half a century of teaching 
and research paralleled by equal ef¬ 
forts as a community leader and ex- 
amplary citizen. 

A 1915 BYU graduate, Dr. Tanner 
achieved a Ph.D degree from Stan¬ 
ford in 1925. He was the BYU’s first 
chairman of the Department of Zool¬ 
ogy and Entomology and held the 
position from 1925 to 1958. 

Dr. Tanner was SUP president in 
1962-63. 


Welcome Sons of Utah Pioneers 


Known through the West 
for quality and service .. . 
Salt Lake City's finest 
motel offers the outstanding 
features: 


5th South and Main 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone 363-6781 


Business center location 
330 beautiful air-conditioned 


Doorside parking 
Luxury heated pool 
Hot Shoppes restaurant 

LITTLE 
AMERICA 

MOTEL & RESTAURANT 

CENTER OF SALT LAKE BUSINESS DISTRICT 
i 400 newly decorated rooms ■ Beauty Salon and 
i Air Conditioned ■ Barber Shop 

' FREE Color TV in every room ■ New 350 Capacity Restaurant 
' Radios / Telephones ■ Open 24 Hours Every Day 

i Heated Swimming Pool ■ BANQUET FACILITIES 
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HOW THEY GOT THE NAME 
Colorful and Picturesque Places 
Of The Great- Intermountaie- Empire 

By T. M. (Mack) Woolley 


Kanab —Kanab is a ranch town 
that was located on the bank of Ka¬ 
nab Creek and was given that name, 
an old pattern in name choosing. Ka¬ 
nab is a thriving, strategic tourist 
center, being the gateway to the fa¬ 
mous K i a b a b 
Plateau and 
Forest and 
North Rim of 
Grand Canyon, 
to Navajo Bridge 
and the Painted 
Desert, and also 
to the Glen Can¬ 
yon Bridge and 
Dam, all in Ari¬ 
zona. Kanab is 
county seat. 

Mr. Woolley Kane County is 
central of the 
tier of three southern counties. Most 
of its area is south of the plateau 
country and is of comparatively low 
altitude; nearly all is in the Colorado- 
River drainage. Kane County was 
named in honor of a sincere friend 
of Mr. Woolley , Colonel Thomas L. 
Kane of Philadelphia. 

It was through Colonel Kane’s 
prestige in Washington that the 
stress of the “Mormon War” was 
relieved. A bronze statue of Colonel 
Kane was placed in the rotunda of 
Utah State Capitol in 1959. 

Lake Bonneville was the name 
given by the eminent geologist Grove 
Karl Gilbert in 1875 to the extinct 
Ice Age body of fresh water which 
covered a large area in the eastern 
part of the Great Basin: 

“Lake Bonneville, I have come to 
regard as a phenomena of the Glacial 


Epoch, a series of lakes, of which the 
beaches and sediments are to be 
found at many points in the Great 
Basin. The greatest of these . . . 
covered a large area in western Utah, 
including the valleys now occupied by 
Sevier, Utah and Great Salt Lake, 
and its limits and history have been 
so far indicated by our examinations, 
that I venture to propose for it the 
name Bonneville in honor of Captain 
B.L.E. Bonneville ...” 

Captain Bonneville, U.S. Army, 
while on leave of absence explored 
and exploited the fur trade in the 
basins of the Bear, Snake and Co¬ 
lumbia Rivers, 1832-34; however, he 
was never in the Salt Lake Valley. 
Accounts of his travels were glamor¬ 
ized and published by Washington 
Irving in 1837. 

Lake Navajo , which is in Kane 
County, is a small, interesting moun¬ 
tain lake and lies almost hidden in 
narrow Duck Creek Valley near the 
south margin of the Markagunt Pla¬ 
teau. G. K. Gilbert in the first geo¬ 
logical exploration and study of the 
Markagunt noted that “Lake Navajo 
lies in a valley of erosion, between 
limestone walls and is retained by 
fresh lava streams which have filled 
the lower portion of the eroded valley. 

It was so named because the Nava¬ 
jo Indians, whose homelands are 
across the Colorado River to the 
southeast came into this area to raid 
the Pah-Ute, and later to make raids 
for horses and sheep from the whites. 

Mountain Lakelet (Gilbert) was re¬ 
named to commemorate a skirmish 
near the lake between Navajo raiders 
and stockmen from Cedar City. The 
Pah-Ute name of this lake is Paheu- 
ay, meaning “Cloud Lake.” 



OuAe*t Su*t6e* 

& 'Wt&te *)kc. 

341 EAST 21 ST SOUTH 

ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 

SALT LAKE CITY TEL. 486-7221 

TWX SU-82 


Compliments of 

FOOTHILL VILLAGE 

13th South and Foothill Boulevard 

"Your Neighborhood Shopping Center" 
Graham W. Doxey 

H. J. Layton, Members S.U.P. 



Complete Line of Restaurant Equipment — 
Fixtures and Supplies—Refrigerators and 

Soda Fountains—Silverware—China 

Pots, Pans, Ranges, Cutlery, Sinks, 

Tables, Peelers, Mixers, Etc. 

Restaurant and Store 
Equipment Co. 

144 West 3rd South • P.O. Box 486 

Salt Lake City 841 10 

DIAL 467-8893 

Are Proud To Serve the SUP 

Home Style Cooking 

Distinctive Catering Co. 

For Weddings, Parties, Box Lunches 
2915 Kenwood Street 




16 days 

JULY 10 —JULY 26 

$ 689.00 

Includes: 

Round-trip Jet from 
SLC 

Deluxe Motorcoach 
Sightseeing 

First Class Deluxe 
Hotels - w/private 
bath 

Meals: Breakfast and 


Dinner 


London 

3 days 

Copenhagen 

4 days 

Stockholm 

4 days 

Oslo 

3 days 

Bergen, Etc. 

2 days 


Endorsed by SUP and BM 

This is the greatest time to 
visit the land of the North ... 
During warm summer days 
and the nights never get 
dark. You get a free folder 
with map of Scandinavia . . . 
just for asking . . . write 

V. O. Adams 

3080 Teton Drive 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84109 
Telephone 487-6303 
















PIONEERS LIBRARY 

AT SOUTH EAST, Utah’s Larg¬ 
est Volume Furniture Store, lo¬ 
cated at 2144 South 11th East, 
Sugar House, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 




FREEWAY TO BIGGER SAVINGS 


No matter where you live, South East is but minutes away. Take 1-80 Freeway East 
to Sugar House exit and drop down from 13th to 11th East where our spacious park¬ 
ing and convenient side entrance leads to bigger selections and better values than you 
can find elsewhere. We assure you that it will pay to make us a friendly visit, with no 
obligation to buy, with the assurance that you will be more than satisfied. 




TOP BUYS IN TOP BRANDS 


Use one of our easy pay 
plans—ask about our liberal 
zone free truck delivery, full 
factory warranty, and South 
East's service to your entire 
satisfaction. 


ZENITH PERSONAL TV 

Black & White, with stand 
included, full 12" diag. 
measurement COO 
screen, for only y04- 

HOTPOINT WASHER 

2-speed, Model LWL2020, 
family size capacity, triple 
rinsing, heavy duty 14 h.p. 
motor and trans- Cf^O 
mission yl^O 

QUALITY HOTPOINT DRYER 

Family size capacity, 
Model DLB1020, speed- 
flow drying, with separate 
start control and aaa 
de-wrinkle cycle 


$197 


FAMOUS BRAND COLOR TV 

12" diag. measurement 
screen, personal model, 
carry it and plug it in any¬ 
where. Very spe¬ 
cial at 

ZENITH PORTABLE STEREO 

4-speed automatic chang¬ 
er with 2 separating 
speakers for better stereo 
sound. A11 solid state 
transistorized, for C>|Q 
only 0^3 

10 CU. FT. REFRIGERATOR 

An import model that is 
of finest quality and 
features, brings C1-|f| 
greater value at yll® 
only 


FURNITURE 

HORACE A. SORENSEN, President and General Manager 


2144 HIGHLAND DRIVE ■ SUGAR HOUSE ■ 4B4-BB8B 






































